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FOREWORD 



This module Is 'ipnef of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers. The 
conripetencl^ uppn which these modulesare based were iden- 
titled and verified through researcfi as bping Important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels ofJnstructlon. The modules are suitable for . 
the preparation of teachers In all occupational areas. * 
Each modufe provides learning expenences that Integrate 
theory and application; e^ch culminates with crtterlon refer- 
*, enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by Indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training worthing under the 
direction and yHth the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource pet^ns should be skilled in the 
teacher competency^bettfg developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to/BTE concepts and<)roceduresirt using 
^ these matenals. / • • ^ 

I Tfie design of the materials provides considerable^ flexibility for 
planning and conducting 'performance-based preservlce and 

teacher jjreparatibn proarams to meet a wide variety ' 
of individual needsand Interests. The materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion . post-secondary institutions, local education a^ncles, and 
others responsible for the professional development of voca- 
,tional teachers. Further Information abbut the use of the mod-* 
iiles in teacher-education programs Is contained in three re- 
lated documents: Student Guide to Using P^rformance-Bated 
Teacher Educntion Materials, Resource Person-GUIde to 

* Usina Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to ImpleniehtatJon of PerformanoB-Based Teacher 
Education. - ^ * 

The PBTE curnculum packages are products of a sustained 

• research and development effort by The Center's Prograffi for * 
Professionai Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
dividuals, Institutions, and agencies partlcipated'with Tbe Cen- 
ter and >have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement cif these very significant 
training materials. Over 40 teachereducatdrs provided input in 
d^eippment of initial versions of the modules: over 2,000 



soclate Program Dlrectgr; Qien E. Fardig, Specialist; Lois Har- , 
rington. Program Assistant; andKaren Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recoanltlon I.S also extended to Kristy Ross, T&chnlcal 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; and Jean WIsen- 
baugh. Artist foo their contributions to the final refinement 6f 
the materials. Contributions made by fonner program'staff^to- 
' ward developmental versions of these materials are also ab- 
knowledged. Cahfln J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency re^search studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the^niculum devetopmeht effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974.' ^ I 

Appreciation. Is also extended to all those outskleThe Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the tdtal effort. Earty versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational , 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the Uniyersity.of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials yvas conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
Universrty,'and University of Mlssouri-Colqnrbia." . 
Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 
Advanced testing of th^ materials was carried out wkh assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College ;.Colorado State University; Ferris 
State College. Michigan; Florida State University; Holland CoJ- 
lege. P.E.I.; Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State University College at Buffalo; Temple University; 
University of Arizona; tlnlverslty of Michigan-Flint; University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorador University of Pittsburgh; University 
ofTennessee;UniversityofVermont;artdUtahStateUniversity. ^ 

The Center Is grateful to'the Natlonai^lnstltute of Education for* 
fSSJ^^'^^'Pu^^^*® P^*^^ curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion. Apfyeciatlon Is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of thcU.S. Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of.trainlng.and advanced 



Iti'^^^l'' ^ resource persons in 20 universities..colleges; ^sting of the mWerials'S'lTsi'M u^nVe? p'ro^^^^^ 
.T£f12!:^5."l^'^jr?JL'!:!':°"/.^^ '"aerials and pro-^ Part Action 553. Recognition of ftjnding supfirt of the 



Video feedback. to The Center for revision and refinement. 

Special recognition for major Individual roles In the direction, 
development coordination of testing, revision, and refinement ' 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff- 
James B. Hamilton. Prograna-Oirector; HdterX E. Norton.^ As- 
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HoHand College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint. • • , 
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^ Executive Director 
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CCNTER FOR VOCATlOfiAL EDUCATION 



The CenterUor Vocational Education's mission Is to 
increase the ability of diverseagencres! institutions, find 
organ izatlon* to solve educaflonal problems relatinq to 
individual career planning, preparation, and progresston. 
' The Center fulfills its mission by: 

•(,Generatl}ig kiu)wledge through research. 

• Ppveloping e^catiorwl pro<grams and products. 

♦ Evaluating (hdivldii^al program needs aod outcomes. 
•^Installing educatldrjal programs and products. k 

^- • Operating information systems and services, 
r • Conducting leadership development and training 
programs. < 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
* FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTBUCnONAL MATERIALS 

Bigineerirtg cijnter ^ 
University of Georgia N - 
Athens. Georgia 30602 

The Anfierican Association for Vbcatlonal Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organlz^n of univer- 
sities, colleges and divlsfons of vocationalMucjrtion de- 
« voted to the Improvenient of teachlng through better in- 
formation and teaching aids. ( 
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INTRODUCTION 



What the vocatidhal program does and repre- 
sent^ mufet be publicized, for the strength and ef- 
fectiveness of a vocational program depend on tt\e 
support it receives from the school and commu- 
nity. Public relations consists of interpreting* the 
'Vocational program to students, teachers, ad- 
r^inistrators. individuals, and-^roups in the donrv 
mufiity. All groups cannot be reached with equal 
effectiveness at the same time. Therefore, the de- 
cision must be made as to which "publics" need to 
be reached, and which techniques should be used 
In r^ching them. 

Conducting an open house is one technique for 
reaching either one or several groups at a time. An 
open house is an event in which the general phbWC 



or selected members of it (school personnel, par-; 
ents. employers, other rnembers of the commu- 
nity) are invited to visit the school to see for them- 
selves the activities of the students and the func- 
tions of one or cnpre programs in the school.1t ie. at 
the same time, a demonstration by the teachers of 
the qualities*of friendliness and cooperation. It is 9 
technique that can involve many faculty members 
and students iaits-.planning and implementation. 

An open bouse may involve the entire scfiool. 
the totaPin^cational, program, or a single service 
area or program within a seryice ar^a. This module; 
is designed to pfepare you to plan and conducVan 
open house in any of these situations. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




EnabllAgjObi«ctivM: 

1. After completlnc^h© required reading, derponsfrate 
knowledge of thS^ .concepts and Important con- 
siderations involved in planning and conducting an 
open house to promote-ayocatipnal program (Learn- 
ing Experience I). 

2. Given a case study describing how a hypothetical 
. teacher planned and concJilcted an open house, 

critique the performance of that/feacher (Learnina 
Experience liy \ 



iources 



A list of the.outsideVesources which supplement those ^ 
> contained within the module follows. Check with your 
resource person (1 ) to determine the availability and the 
-tocation of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
ere'nces in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
asiistanfe in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. . ' 
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Learning Experience I 

Optional 

A teacher experienced in conducting open houses 
with whom you can consult. 

An open house event in a school near you which you 
can visit and observe. 

Learning Experience II \ 

Optional 

1-5 peers to work with in planning activities for an 
open house. ^ ^ 

Learning Experi^ce III 

'Required . ) 

An actual'schqol situation in which yop can conduct- 
^ an open house. % 

A resource person to. assess your' competency in 
conducting an open house. 



Tho module covers performance element nu|nber 247 from Calvin J. 
Cofrelt 6t a/.. Model Curricula for Vocations; and Technical Teacher 
Education: Reqofi No* V (Columbus. OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University. 1972). .The 304 e^onents in this 
document forni the research base for alt the Center/^TE module 
^ development. ' < « 

For infprmatloh about the general organization of each module, general - 
procedures for their use. and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover. 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 



?1S 



Enabling 
Objective 



S^<)U2^M b6 rw^Uij^ the Infomtalll 



You may wish to inteivlew art^€«|^^^ 
^ggt^dns fotpfannlng and cphdi^^ 



Yby n[iay>l8h to attend an open hoTj^ 
a school near you. ; V ^ > /-^^s^- - 




You Will bedemonstraifng I<n6\y1»dj^i^^j%w^^ 
• house by comptQtlna tbft.Self-Check,*i>feM^S&$i 



You (Win be evafuatlrtgyour comi^wi'^^^ 
§6lf-Check with the Model Answer*, 



iii 



ActiviW -For information on the concepts and important considerations involved m 

- plannirtd publicizing, and conducting an open house, read the foUowinq 
information sheet: , i 



PLANNING AND CONDUCTING AN OPEN HOUSE 



. Every vocational teacher needs td dfivelop a 
well-planned program of publicity to interpret and 
promote the vocational program. Since schools 
exist for the bertefit of the people and are depen- 
dent \upon them for support-financial and 
otherwtse— it is essential that the public be kept 
informed of the objectives, needs, ahd existing 
conditiorts in the schools. This, constant need for 
interpreting educational values is vitallyJmportant 
because schools can 1)3 improved and developed 
only to the extent to which the general public un- 
derstands these values. 

>* 

All too often, the public lacks knowledge of, and ' 
sbmetimes misunderstands, what the school is try- 
ing ty do for young people. The public, others on 
the teaching staff, and the sti/dents mgy all hoFd 
concepts of your program which differ from each 
other and from those of professionals in your voca-* 
tional specialty. It is, therefoj:e, necessary for you 
to interpret the program effectively as a means of 
strengthening the program in general. 

One method of introaucing and explaining your 
vocational program to the public is throtjgh the, > 




use of an open house.^ An open hojjK may vary in 
complexity from a very simple aff ainff ^hich only a. 
^ few persons and asingle teacher are involved, to a 
very complex event in which tffe entire community 
and entire school take part. 

One example of a rather simple event is an^open 
house in a secondary school for parents of "new 
students in a beginning vocs^tional class, planned 
for thp express purpose of acquainting them wit 
the purposes of the student vocational organiza 
tion. An event of this nature could be very effective 
in increasing student jnembership^ in the youth 
organization. as well' as gaining parental support 
for youth. organization activities. 

■ At Ihe other end of the scale, vocational teachers 
often participate in planning and carrying out their 
slaare of a $chool-wide ppen house which is'de- 
signed to acquaint the community wi^h the total 
school program. In such cases, .each teacher is 
called Upon to share with the public the overall 
purposes of his/her program andVor courses as 
well as the nature of the learning .activities which ' 
characterize the program. \ 

Sorrietimes, open houses cofi^ist of abbreviated 
class schedules with clas^ periods lasting ter> or 
fifteen minutes. Pacerits are asked to follow* tijie 
daily ^ schedule pf dasses of their /ons and 
;daughters, spending a few minute^n each class. 
In such cases, the vocational teacher rUtist plan 
how Jo make the best use of the time available to 
acquairtt^arents with the purposes of the class, 
reaming activities, materials, requirements, stu- 
dent needs, and any other considerations which 
will prombte understanding, and-enhance paren- 
tal cooperation and support. . 

' Sometimes schooL-wide open houses, and open , 
houses confined to the vocational program,' are 
planned in order for the general public to visit 
departments, classrooms, and laboratories as they' 

* desire. When open hquses are strucilted in' this * 
manner, a very wide variety of methooKind tech- 
niques may be employed .to'tell the puDlic about 

' the vocational program. 

1 To gain skill m planning a comprehensive school-communrty relations 
effort, of which open houses may be a part, yoif may wish to refer to 
Moduje G-1. D4v9lop a Sc/)ooACommt/n/fy R9to1k>ns Plfin jor Your 
Vocational PrograrA. 




For example, displays and samples of student 
class and laboratory work may be exhibited,Jabo- 
ratory equipment' may be displayed, demonstra- 
tions* may be given, and videotape or slide/tape 
'presentations of student learning activities nwy be 
used. Students, individually and in groups, may 
plan, develop, and presefSt many of the activities to 
acquaint visitors. with various aspects of their vo- 
catihnal program. 

There are several reasons why a vocational 
teacher^ay need to conduct or participate in an 
open house for par^nt^ -students, and the com- 
•muijity to promote the vocatiortal program. Among 
these are — 




. \ ' -^-^ ' 



' • io acquaint prospective students and parents 
with the opportunities and^dvantages of en- 
rollment in the school or vocational program 
, • to communicate .to^parents of students the'' 
need for, and advantages of, a student occu- 
pational experience program 

• to provide an opportunity for studentsjo^e^ 
s given recognition for theiCwor*rln"tRe~prO^ 

gram and the quality bftbeUV products or ser- 
vices,^ V 
to develop awareness brftfi^ part of the busi- 
nesscommunityof the neeo-fOTtheir coopera- 
tion in providing opportunities-foi^students to 
gain occupational experience 

• *to develop parents' understanding of the pur- 
9 poses and advantages oj student participa- 
tion in the student vocational organization 

• ^to develop public awarenesspof" vocational 
program needs in terms of/acilities^ equip- 
ment, expanded offerings, etc. 

There are any number of reasons, both general 
and specific, why it is^ood public relatiorvs and 



good business for a school to open its doors to the 
public at regular inten/als./( broad, but important, 
consideration is the neighbbrliness of the ges- 
ture—an indication that . vocational teachers are 
perfectly willii^g to satisfy the natural curiofiity of 
the public as to what actually ^oes on in the 
schools. In any community, hundreds of people 
pass'various schopis ever^ day,^metimes won- ' 
dering what goeson inSi^, but seldom having an 
opportunity to see for themselves. The school • 
which makes this opportunity available to the pub- 
lic will have taken a long step tovyard good com- 
munity relations. • ^ \ 

Identifying^bjectives and Activities 

In planning an opacijiouse, remember that? al- 
though your overjail purpose is -to promote the 
vocational program and familiarize members of 
the school and community with activities of the 
, program, you must establish specific objectives 
^ for the event, and theri^lan ways of meetingjthrese 
objectives. You shouldidentifythe unique needs of 
your school and your program, and then decide 
how much you can do given your situation. 

Bor example, if your community is renownect for 
. its enthusiastic suppprt of vocational' education 
programs, you probably don't r>eed to plan ac- 
tivities designed to persuade the public of the ad- 
vantages of enrolling' in vocational education pro- 
grams. Yyu might, hpwever, wish to show your 
guestS^ow their support has been put to good and 
productive use in your school. 

How much jpu can do depends on the amount 
of time and space you have available, whether you 
will be raking part in a school-wide open house or ' 
one limited to the vocational program (all of It, or 
just your sen/ice area or classroom), which pub- 
lic(s) you are trying tojeach (the whole commu- 
nity'^ . . . parents only? . . . nonvocational students 
and faculty in your ^chooll?)^^^ — 

^ j'^Ieancut-objectives will help you to 

plan worthwhile activities. For exajmpie^:r^l^— 

• Objective^^Ta exptairTThe purpose of the 
^student vocational organization to non- 
^ members and their parents.^ 

Activities.— Develop a bulletin board cen- 
tered around'your organization's insignia,, 
displaying the creed, pictureaof rfterribers in- 
volved in leadership activities ^nd contests, 
etc., 

• ,Obyecf/Ve.— 'To gain suppor} from the.busi: 
ness community Vor the Cooperative voca- 
tional education program. 

Activities.^ Ask an employer and/or on-the- 
job instructor to speak on the advantages of 
providing, a training station. ^ , 
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• ObJective,^To increase community dMfre- 
ness of the need for up-to-date facilities and 
equipment in the vocational program. 
Activities.— Conduct a tour of the facilities 
And/or laboratories, perhaps followed by 

^ a slide/tape presentation^ on,, the latest de- 
velopments in equipment and facilities. 

• Objective.^To inform parents and students 
who have expressed an interest in vocational 
education of opportunities available to grad- 

• Uates of your program. 

Activrties.— C6n^truct an exhibit featuring 
pictures of your graduates on the job and 
blown-up newspaper classified sections indi- 
cating openings in your field; and/or ask one 
or mcvre of your graduates to speak on their 
. successful work experiences. 

The possibilities are mar\y, limited only jDy your 
imagination and, of course, your available re- 
sources and the type of open house event to be' 
conducted. The important point is that aay open 
house activities you plan should have a clear pur- 
pose, just as an effective lesson isi^uilt around a 
precisely stated student performance objective. 




|AfKowing is a list of sorhe other activities in the 
vanous service areas which could take place dur- 
ing an open house. As you read through the list, try 
to determine what objective(s) such activities 
could help achieve, and the vanous'publics each 
activity might bt? designed to r^ach. 

• Students from the home economics depart- 
ment may bake pastries for guests to sample, ^ 
or entertain guests with a small fashion show 
while refreshments are served. 

• G^sts'may watch industrial arts students 
produce various items in the laboratbry. ' 
These items (such as smgll calendars, memo 
pad holders, etc.).. could" be distributed as' 
souvenirs to the guests.. 



• A typing competition could be1^e^d among . 
some of the business education typing stu- i 
dents. ' " 

• A ^kit might bfe performed by distributive edu- 
cation students depicting. the proper way to 
deal with an ir^te customer. ^ * ^ . 

• He'alth services students might give prelimi- 
nary dental examinations to volunteers. ^ 

• Printing students might describe the services ^ 
they can provide to the pablic and distribute . 

' samples of thejr work. • 

• New or sophisticated techniques and equip- 
ment may be demonstrated by, cosmetology 
students. 

• A display might be set Up of the record books 
of students in the supervised occupational 
experience, program in agriculture, r 

In one way or anpthefc all of these activities pro- 
mote and ^pfain the vocational program or some 
aspect of it. Each could also help achieve^a spe- - 
cific objective or set of objectives.* Suppose, for 
example, that the* community has been unaware^ 
that the printing department is able to provideser- 
vices to the general public, and that your students 
have thus been deprived of som^ valuabfe "real 
woii)d" experiences. Having students describe 
what they can do and pass out samples of their 
work could generate the kind of community par- 
ticipation and support that is needed. . ' ^ 

Planning and Coordinating the Open 
House 

Although the people involved in .planning and 
implementing the open house will vary*with the 
type of open house considered, students and other 
faculty members should be included in these ac- 
tivities. Th^ prov^des both an opportunity for 
c^operatio^mongjhejaculty and a learning ex- 
perience for students. ~^ — ' ■ . 
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^ ^ ../e-^cces5fuLQpen house requires/ in most ^ 
cases. Weeks of careful"pIa?mTng45y4he^^cationaL^^ 
teacher, fellow teachers, students, administrators, 
and ^custodians. An important step in planning a 
program you have tentatively decided upon should 
be a meetingLor a series of conferences involving 
those who will participate in the open house. You 
should give all participants a clear understanding 
ot tTO purpose of opening the doors to the public. 
The various advantages^to the school of conduct- 
ing an open house event should be adequately 
defined for those who will assist in developing the 
plans. « ' 

Only when this corjiplete understanding has 
been achieved and cooperation assured can the 
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def inite responsibilities of the various ipembers be 
established. Two further items to be^on^ered 
early in th e plan ning stage are the t^d^ (fo be 
determined after consultation with Vrj^ administra- 
tion) 'and the involvement of guests in the pro- 
PQsed activities/ * * « 

Decisions concerning the content of the pro-* 
gram should be made early in the planning'stage 
so that njpessary preparation can be^made. tt out- 
side speakers will be involved, or if students will be 
making presentations,.early contact §md prepara- 
tion is important ^f things are 'to run, smoothly. 
Similarly, if bulletin boards and/or displays will be 
part of the prog ram, or films and/or slides are to be 
^hown, equipment and materials must be located 
and acquired, and preparation of any^Kb^6trof 
audiovisual presentatton begyn^^tlfiadvance of 
the event. --^ 

One persori should oversee and coorc^inate the 
^ entire Qj^ent. A school-wide opei^ house may be 
under the direction ofihe principal, dirpfctor, or an 
administrator specially designated for the job, and 
^ ^vocational teachers need to coordinate their plans 
with the overall plans for the school. In the case of 
the open house involving only,the vocational pro- 
gram or a segment of it, the vocational teacher will 
^5pa(]sor and be responsible for the event. 

' In the latter case, you wo^tld have the o\4erall 
responsibility for having the facilities io condition 
\ to show to the public. You are best qualified to set 
the date pi the event on the basis of (1) the time 
whi(5h wnl b6 required to complete preparations, 
'and (2) the other school and public activities which 
might compete for attendance -with the open 

. house. The open house should cause a minimum ' 
of interruption to the vocational education pro- 
gram, but permit the public to see and clearly un- 
derstand air of the rho^t important operations and 
activities of that program. 



You should appoint seyeral student chairper- 
sons*to organize and to run the several facets of 
the open house. Depending on the size of the pro- 
gram and the complexity of the plans for the open 
house, there may need to bejchairpersons for pub- 
licity, guest reception, facilities, progr|im.jiisplay, 
entertainment, and cleanup. 

The^duties'^of the publicity chairperson are par- 
ticularly important. He/she should obtain as much 
coverage.as possible for the operk^use in local 
newspapers (see Sample 1) and on rktiio and'tele- 
vision. He/she may also use ex hibits. bulletin 
boards, and a brochure to stimmate interest in the 
open house:^ In addition^o promotional activities, 
the ptiblipty chairperson:may also be in charge of 
invitations: . ^ 

The reception chairfserson should arrive early, 
and make a final check td see that everything is in 
proper order. He/she 'should arrange seating so 
^thatthe guests can see and parti'cipatefreely in the 
program. For discussions, a circle or'semicircle is 
a good arrangement. A small group can be seated 
around a table to encourage free exchange of 
ideas. For a large group, chairs sg" be placed 
around several tables arranged to form a rec- 
, tangle. Several tables can be used for buzz se^- 
sions, or the tables can be arranged^or easy view- 
ing of the speakers and other group members. 





d COfK 



2 To gam skill in planning and conducting such publicity activities, you 
may wish to refer to Module^G-3, Oev^e/op Brochures to Promote Your 
Vocatior)al Program, Modute\^s^ P/epare Displays to P^onipte Your 
yocational Program, Module Pr^are News Releases arm Articles 
Concerfiing Your VocatlOhti Program, and Modute G-«< Arrange for 
Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your Vocational Pro- 
gram, 
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The reception chairpeYson should see that the 
quests are properjy greeted and directed as they 
arrive for the open'house. introdlicing them to you; 
and to each other. The^iBception chairperson 
helps. build tfie atmosphere of friendline», help- 
fulness, and cooperation vital to the success of the 
open house. 

The person in charge of facilities shoiild pre- 
pare the room ahd arrange for any special equip- 
ment that is required.jHe or she should prqvicje 
such items as chalk, pencils, or paper for presenta- 
tions, and set up film projectors, screens, or sound 
systems. At the time of the open house, the facili- 
ties chairperson should be asked to arrive early to 
check the room temperature, lighting, micro- 
phone heights, screen placement, and the opera- 
tion of electrical equipment. 

Jt can also be the responsibility of this person to 
checkihe facilities and laboratory equipment to 
see that there are no safety hazards to visitors. If' 
laboratory work is going on as part of the ©pen 
house activities, special precautions may need to 
.be taken to ensure th^ safety of visitofe (e.g., fur- 
nishing each person with safety glasses). 

The projgram chairperson can help select per* 
sonable students, to act as guides to conduct the 
guests through the facilities. Where the facilities or 
exhibits are extensive, it might be wise tc^have a 
, student placed'at each important area to give a 
brief presentation on what is located at ttjat par- 



assist with^ design, gattier materials for display, 
-^cquire construction materials, supervise* con- 
Tuction, coordinate setup.Bnd be fesponsibletor 
dismantling the display. • • \ 

Not every open house wifl include plans to enter-' 
tarn visitors, but when>refreshmehts are to be 
served, an entertainment chairperson will prove 
^ invaluable. The duties of this person may be to 
arrange to provide refreshments (cdokjes, punch, 
coffee, etc!), help select hosts and hostesses, 
supervise the serving, and be responsible for 
cleaning up. . ^ 

If each chairperson takes care of the cleanup for 
his or herown area of responsibility, there may not 
need 'to be an overall deanup chairperson. How- 
ever, if the arrangements require it, a Separate in- 
dividual may be placed in charge of the effort to set 
the room in 'order, remqve debris, and, in general, 
restore the facilities to their normal operating con- 
dition after the visitors have gone. 

With careful plailning and preparation, the, open 
house event should run smoothly. You should give 
students as much responsibility as" possible for 
carrying throcigh tire actual event, but you will 
need to be on4iand at all ti mes to answerquestions* 
and solve problems whigh may arise, as well as to 
carry out your designated parf in the program. ' 

If the open house consists of an abbreviated 
class schejJule in whicfvparents otjserve cla^sefe in 
session, you may need to make some introductoix 



trdtilar stop. This allows a number of students to J®^'^"* ""^ ^^ ^ 

participafe in the oppn house, and ^iVes the y\s\,>^^^^L^^ prepare the parents for what they will 
tors more variety than if^onft «ttiHont HiH all tho observing, ancj/or to set aside some time for 



tors more variety than if*one student did all the 
talking. The program chairperson can assist in 
preparing scriptVfor use by the speaker at^each 
stop to ensure that key poirtts are covered. 

A display chairperson can be assigned the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating the plarjning and con- 
structing of^all displays for the open house. You 
will, of course, maintain overall direction of display 
desfgn and preparation, but students can be in- 
volved ir> a variety of vyays. The chairperson may 



observing, 

questions on the classroom activities they have 
seen. Whether your part in tHe^actual event is ex- 
tensive, or limited mainly to supervising the ac- 
* tivitiestjj^u are ultimately responsible for seeing to 
it that the open house event does, in fact, achieve 
its objectives and present the vocational program 
in th6 best po^ible light. \ 
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SAMPLE 1 

iJji^^pEFt PUBLICITY 




a View the outstanding facilities of one of 
" - - the state's most progressive techttical colleges * . . 

» ' / . — — — - ^ 

. ^ /■ See students conduct experiments, * ^ 

demonstrate scientific and technic al equipment . * 

/ Ib Ask faculty about cur varied courses 

' * ^ i Talk to administraHv^staff about job ^ 

opj>ortunities, programs, fegistration ^ , 

' MAKE SMiraVILLE TECHNICAL COLLEGE AN IMPORTAOT STOP ON SUNDAY 

* > » V ■ . 

S • . - • 

•11' ■ 
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* Optional 



You may wish to inlerview an experienced vocational educator in your 
service area to obtain suggestions for planning and conducting an open 
house. You may record these ideas for use as you plan an open house with 
students and other faculty members. 



V 



I- 

Optioaal _ 
^Activity 




If an open house is being fteld in a school near you, you may wi§h to attend 
the event, making note of the kinds'of activities takfng place; the types of^ 
displays, presentations, etc., ayaitable; the vyay various responsibilities 
have been assigned; the role of the vocational teacher; etc. With the 
teachers' permission, you may wish tp take, photographs to record the 
event for yourself. Based on what you see, determine what the specific 
objdctivqg rfihe open house are, anti assess how well the program meets 
these objectives. - - * 
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The following Items check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Planning and Conducting an 'Open HolJse, pp. 6-11. 
Activity J gg^i^ fQur items requires a short essay-type response. Please re- 
spond fully, butbrief ly» and make sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



1. Critique the following definition: "An open house is a schobl-wide event designed to acquaint the 
total cojnmunity with the total school program." < * - 



2 You are involved in a planning session for an open*house, and a fellow faculty member says that he 
doesn't see why "we have to spend time coming up with specific objectives for this thing. We know 
that we're supposed toexplain our vocational program. Let's just brainstorm some ideasfor activities 
and be done with it." How would you answer? 



3. Why, ^nd in what ways, should students be involved in an open house event? 



4. What are your responsibilities as a vocational teacher in charge of an open house? 



id 
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Compare your written responses on .the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. Your responses need not exacUy duplicate the model 
responses: however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MOPEL ANSWERS 

1 . Aside from U?e fact that not every open house is 
school-related, this definition limits the open * 
house to a large-scale event involving the whole 
school, the whole community, and the whole 
school program. Although many school-related 
open houses do fall in this category, open 
house? vary widely in -scope and focus from 
those involving only one classroom, depart- 
ment, or program, to those involving the entire 
school. Depending on the need which has been 
identified, and the objectives defined for the 
event, the audience or "public" invited to visit 
may range from a few parents (orother selected 
guests) to the whole community. ^ 

2. It is true that, as a vocational teacher, "p>omot- 
ing and explaining" your program will be the 
overall purpose bf your involvement in an open 
house event. But what, exactly, does that 
mean? You need to say more than that ypu want 
to explain or inform so that the public will un- 
d^tahd and support the program. ^ 

In the first place, such an objective (though 
undoubtedly true and worthwhile) is too gen- 
eral to indicate the specific needs, unique to 
your situation, to be addressed, or to give mor^ 
.than general guidance in making conqrete 
plans] for the event. In addition, it is so broad 
that it could involve more activities than can 
be accomplished within your particular con- 
straints of time, space, and facilities. You need 
to break this overall objective down into more 
precise objectives' which can be achieved in 
your situation, and which lend themselves to 
concrete activities. 



Students can and should be involved in both 
planning and conducting an open house. This 
is an excellent opportunity to provide learning 
experiences for students which wHl develop 
theirplanning eind leadership skills; thpirability 
to assume responsibility; and their pride in 
themselves, their school, and their future occu- 

pations. 

Students can be given total responsibility for, 
and/or can serve on committees in charge of, 
planning and setting up displays, put?licity, re- 
freshments, etc. Students can take an active 
part in the program, doing such things as gjv- 
incj presentations, demonstrating and explain- 
ing their work, acting as guides, distributing 
student-pr'oduced souvenirs,! and welcomirtg 
guests. 

. The perjfon in charge of the event has the over- 
all res[lfonsibility for coordinating and supervis- 
ing the planning and preparation for the open 
house, ^s well as the Actual event. Any follow- 
up activities (thank-you nptes to guest speak- 
ers, evaluation sessions) would also, be your 
respQnsibility. This does not mean that you 
must do everything. On the contrary, you, 

' should involve as many students and^faculty as 
possible in planning and carrying out the open 
hous^. 

•But, it is yourtesponsibility to oversee adminis- 
trative details (setting .the elate, checking with 
school officials, securing an adequate budget, 
\etc.); to. arrange the planning me^ting(s); to 
gijide participants in identifying objectives and 
aoi^yities; to appoint and supervise chairper- 
soriplor various aspects of the event; and, in 
general, to s^ that things run smoothly. 



LEVEL OF PErtFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should, have covered the same'major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet, Planning andCAnducting anOpen House, pp. 6- 1 1. 
or check vyith your resource person if necessary. 
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\ ^ Learning Experience II 

V " OVERVIEW 




Activity ^ 



The following Case Study describes how a vocational teacher, Ms. Vaughn, 
planned and^conducted an open house event. Read the situation de- 
scribed, and then^explaln in writing (1) the strengths of the teacher's 
approach, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher's approach, and (3) how the 
teacher should have handled her responsibilities. 



CASE STUDY 

Ms. Vaughn, the head of the rtome economics 
departrxient at Smithville High School, decided 
that it would be a good idea to conduct an open 
hoyse to promote the tbtal +iome economics pro- 
gram. Enrollment had been dropping steadily, and 
she thought that a pleasant evening in which stu- 
dents, parents, and faculty cpiild^socialize, and in 
which the parents could be shown some of the 
work their children Were doing, might be good 
publicity for the program. She was very proud of 
the work' of het own students in child develop- 
ment, and wanted their'^rerjtsjo see what their 
sons and daughters had accomtrtished. Sh^ was 
sure thepther faculty members in home econom- 
ics would support the idea. 

Ms. Vaughn decided^that a fashionshow involv- 
ing the fashion merchandising students, during 
which the food service students served refresh- 
ments they had prepared in class that day, would 
be an excellent activity. Then, she and the other 
faculty could cooduct tours of their classrooms 
and laboratories, pointing out the various projects 
in which student^ were involved. 

Ms. Vaughn discussed her plans with the school 
administration and determined that the event 
could be handled within her departmental budget. 
Several possible dates were suggested, and after 
_cbfcki;i8. the school calendar to make sure there 
was no conflict, she decided on the Tuesday eve-N. 
ning ofjthe foHbwing week. This gave^her a full - 
week to make preparations^ and she was sure this 
was .adequate since she had much of the program 
mapped out already. 

The next day, Ms. Vaughn got together in the 
teachers' lounge with the other faculty members, 
and told them oWier plan to hold an opep house. 
They were all enthusiastic about the idea, and sev- 
eral came up with suggestions for activities. Ms. 
' Vaughn was delighted with the response and 
,suggested'that each teacher go ahead and make 
plans for activities involving his/her own classes. 
This way.- there would be plenty of fnteresting 
things to see and do during the open hqu$e. She 
spoke to the fashion merchandising and the food 
service teachers, and although they were hesitant 



• ■ ' / 

at first to add a new element to their carefully 
planned curriculum on such, short notice, they 
agreed to handle the fashion show and refresh- 
ments, as well as to work up sqme plans of their 
own. * * y ' • 

That day. \^\^ghn appointed" one student in 
each of heF-etMses to see to it that student projects 
would be on display in the laboratory on the night 
of the event. She asked her students to tell their 
parents about the open house and to encourage 
their attendance. . ^f;^ 

On Monday morning. Ms. Vaughn asked one of 
her most articulat^arid self-tfonfidenf students to 
be in charge of^ reception Ss^ to'^rtive eariy* 
enough to make sure the classrooms and labora- 
tories were set up properly. She made a final check 
with thex)ther home economics teachers, and they 
assured her that they were ready. 

Ther§ was a rdther small turnout Tuesday night 
(the majority were parents of Ms. Vaughn's stu- 
dents). Ms. Vaughn.f ound out later that many of the ^ 
parefitg had attended a PTA meeting at the elemen- 
tary schoojq^o discuss the rising use of drugs 
among younger-students in the Community. How- 
ever., those who attended enjoyed th? fashion 
show and refreshments,* and complimented Ms. 
Vaughn and the other teachers on the fine work 
they were doing with students*.. 

There wasisome copfusion in^that so much was 
going on in the various rooms that the guests had 
to pass up some activities they might have en- 
joyed. Ms. Vaughn got a little tired of giving the 
same talk as she con</ucted groups of parents 
through her area to view student projects. She was 
also annoyed to find tjaaJ only completed projects 
were on display— some of the work in progress 
was extremely interesting and more reflective of 
the a^lyanced work her students were capable of 
doing. 

A fe\^parents were heard wondering why -Mr. . 
Hansen yent so much^e pleading for. training ' 
stations tjpr his CQ-op sj/Otlents. and so little time 
explaining his program. Ms. Flanders said she 
wished |ne exhibit on job opportunities in home 
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economics had coyered options in hfer daughter's dents before they left and asked them to clean up 

• fielcl of" interest. . as much as possible anil turn out the lights before 

^ * * Ifidvino 

All in alK however, ^s.Vaugbn was satisfied with ^* * 

•jthe opert hbuse. She managed to catchfa few stu- ' - 
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Cqmp^re your completed^itten critique of thaCase Study with tho Mddel 
Critiq lie given below. Your response need not exactlyLduplicatelhe model 
response; howeveit you should hav6 covered the same major poirfi^ 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

On the surf ace,, the openTiouse as pislnned and 
,j conducted by Ms.Vaughrt seemed to go fairly well. 
' Parents we?^ given gn opportunity to sep the work 
their sonsand daughters were doing in the various 
home economics classes, an(J,several wprthwhile ' 
and interesting activities took place.-But, the open 
house was not nearly as effective as it could have 
been had Ms. Vaughn done a better job of planning 
• ^and coordinating the eyent. 

In the first place, she failed to dearly identify the 
ob]ective(s) of the open house and to plaathfe 
activities accordingly. Originally, Ms. Vaughn had 
identified a specific need unique to the home eco- 
nomics program — enrollrnent had,been dropping 
steadily. Several factors could account for this 
trend, but one might well' be lack of knowtedge in 
the school (among students in general^ guidance 
counselors,- other faculty) and community of the 
variety, of course offerings in the home economics 
program, and the career opportunities available to 
. graduates of the program. 

\\ Ms. Vaughn, had thought this through, she 
probably would Have defined a different, more 
specific, and more appropriate major objective 
than "to show paifents their children's work" (and, 
incidentally, to alu)w the guests to "socialize"). ^ 
, .These are worthy objectives, but they do not ad- 
dress directly the need she^ identified. 

Had she considered carefully what it was she 
was trying to aqcomplish by holding an open 
house, she would have spelled out at least one 
main objective related to informing the public of 
the opportuniHes 'available to graduates of the 
home economics program. She would then have 
identified a muclvlarger ana more varied audience 
than students already in tne program andjl^ 
parents. In this case, there is obviously much less 
need to inform these people tKan to reach others 
in the school and^community. 

Oj^e way to have avoided getting "off the track" 
would have been to hold a seriou^ planning meet- 
ing (or series of meetings) with the home econom- 
ics faculty and selected students. Ms. Vaughn told 
her peers of her plan to conduct an open house. 




but she apparently did not clearly explai n the need^^ 
•as she saw it, for the event. Eurthe/more,lshe cer- 
tainly did not gujtfe the^groi||,in defining Sfbeciffc 
objectives and ^tiyities^ achieve them. 
• The result was an enthusiastic, but baphazarfi, 
"planning" session. ManySdeas were expressed, 
but instead of directing the group in.so^ing owt 
these idteas,base*>bn identified objectives for the 
event, Ms.iVaughn tet everyone ftiake his/her own 
plans withojut coordinating and 'supervising^ the 
efforts. ^ . ^ ' . t 

The result was a hodgepodge of activities with- 
out any apparent focus— some appropriate for the 
invited guests arW for the one objective which had - . * 
been agreed upon, some not^What dici Mr 
Hansen's plea far training stations K^v^ to do with 
- informing* parents of their dhildren*^ work and 
progress? 1f' this kas a real need, shouldn't the 
business coftimunity hav^eea invited to;at(end?' 
The exhibit on job opportunisms jcoul* tiave. \ 
helped achieve Ms. Vaughn's Original purpose.. 
However. since,!his purpose had been forgatteh in 
the planning, and since no one coor^linated the 
planning of exhibits and displays,'it was incom- 
/ plete— helpful fbr spme parents ah d students, 
but not for others."^ . , 

Because sh^ did not underistaixl the degree of 

planning and preparation required/or a successful » 

open house involving the entirelrome economics-^ ' 

program, Ms. Vaugfyi did not allov/nearly endtjgh . " • 

tim6 to prepare for and publicize the eVentf She " * 

was cbrrectlh goJno tb the administration to sti|5-^ 

cuss her plans, and Ja Checking the^chopl's^ ^ 

calendar for a possible conflict, but she negleoted ^ 

to make sure that important cbmmunity. etients^* 

were not planned for vie samejBvenijjg. This con^ ' 

tributed to the smaU turnout: " ^--^ 

. < " - , ^ 

Even had there been no coQflidtf hovyever, MS. * ^ 
Vaughn should have scffedlJ]Bcl,the event for a 
later date; to allow for the^pnting of ijivitatjohs 
an^ for more adequate^puBhQity. An iterti in the ^ 
school newspaper, a radio announcement, a bulle- 
tin board display, posters/in store windows, etc.. 
would have reached the' larger audience she 
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^ should-tiave been aiming at; Depending solely on 
' her students' word^of-mouth invitations to their 
parents on suCh short notice practically guarian- 
feed a smil! attendance. We don't know^iow (or 
wh^her) the other faculty, members publicized 
the event Judging .by the small turnout, mainly 
^ 'parents of Ms. Vaughn's students/ tfjey probably 
thought someone had been put in charge of this 
aspect of the event. 

- ^mebne should have l?een appointed to* take 
.^reof pi^blicity, i n the same way that c.hairpersons 
(and/or committees) should have.been appointed 
for other aspects of the event (program^ reception, 
cleanup, etc.)» II Ms. Vaughn had done this, and 
then maintaineq^ control of the, overall planning 
through regular meetings and/or reports, t he con 



fusion during the event could have beenavoided. 
For example, .a program or schedule could have 
been developed and passed out to the guests so 
that'they could select activities or displays of most 
interest to ^hem, or the program could have been . 
coordinated so that key activities were not taking 
place simultaneously. 

Although she did appoint several students to 
plan and set up the display, Ms. Vaughn failed to 
follow up on their work to ensure that an effective 
job was being done. Apparently someone did a 
9ood job in-planning and supervising the fashion 



show and refreshments, but we don't know 
whether this was the^work of a committee^ or one 
or two organized teachers— and nqither dops Ms* 
Vaughn. We do know that the fashion merchandis- 
ing and food services teachers should have had 
more time to work' the event into their curriculurh 
so that student involvement could have been 
planned around achievement of unit and lesson 
objectives* . . - . • 

Ms. Vaughn's involvement of her^wn stuoents 
was minimal,^u'nfortunateJV..A few ftudents whre 
given.far too much to^o in too little time, while'™ 
rest functioned simply as guests. Students couIcK 
have worked on seypral. committeies, acted, as 
guides (which also might have elimirlated some of r 
the confusyn), a nd gtynn lyynntations ^ndy 



demonstrations related to their vyork. Aside from 
xeliminating the need for Ms. Vaughn to do it all 
Itself, this would have been an excellent learning 
e;(parienc6 forstudents. ^ 

WeSorTt know whether Ms. Vaughn planned^ny 
follovy-up activities (for example,*a meeting* with 
faculty and students to evaluat%the event and dis- 
cuss wai/s to improv9 the next open house). We 
can only hope that,, in the future, shj9 recognizes 
' the need for mqre thorough pfenning, cobrdina- 
.tion, and coc>|^^eratipn in holding such an event. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCfe: Your completed critique should have coveted the same maJorj3omtses1tie 
mQdeUesp(^nse. If you missed'^$pme points or have questions about^ahy additipna^^56Tnts you made, 
review.the mmerial in the informetion sheet. Planning and Conductjtj^^mOpen House, pp. 6-11, 0/ 
ch^Vith your resource person if nepessary. v * * " 
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I ^ ^ 

You may wish tOiSissume that you and a groljpt)f peers have been asked to 
plan. and prepare fojj^an-opgn hou^e event to promote your vocational 
education program or some aspect of it. Decide first on the scope of the^. 
open house; then, develop sdme specific obJectlvesfortheeyent;Nex^^ 
one or more activities that might help achieve each bf theS0 objectives. ' 
Make these activities as specific as possible. For example, instead/of 
saying, "Display^tudents* work^;* say, "Set up stations aroynd the / 
laboratory displaying students' completed proj6cts. Have students ay^i I- 
able in each area to explain their virorh." ' 

Next, descril:)el[ie student participation you would plan, including student 
committees y(» would Organize. Finaljy, deci le on appropriate publicity ' 
techniqu^sj^og would use to projTiote attendance at the open house. 

S. 
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Learning Experience III 

FINAL EXPERIENCE 
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NOTES 




TEACHER j^ERPORMA^ICE ASSESSMEt^T FORM - ^ 

Conduct an Open House {G-7) ^ > ^ . . ^ 

» ^ * ' ' , , Nam© 

Directions: Indicate the tevel of the teacher's accomplishment by placing _ 

anX in the appropriable bSx under the LEVEL OF PERFORM/^CE heading, ^^ate ^ ^ 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance com^nent was not ^ 

applicable, of irr^o^sible^to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ♦ Resour^i^r^on 

. " ^ LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

In planning the open house, the teacher: 171 I 11 11 I 

1. involved students and othe^^f acuity V ^ — — — 

2. explained to the plamlfrs the need for the^vent Q D D D 

3. guided tJieplfiQners in defining specific objecthJesforthe * i I ["]["] ^ | | 
event c - l — ^' — — — ^ — 

. 4 guided the planners in identifying the audience or pub- | I 'vrn fT/Tn . 
Iic{s) to be reached ■ ■ ■ ^ * *V 

5 guided the planners in identifying activities to achieve r"! ' I I I I Fl 
the objectives /........ 4 -V ^ l— L i— i 

6 obtained aw>rovalfoj>aiL plans from the schooT-admiriis- r~5| Mrn | I m 
tration . . . .-. . . ^- I— ' H , ^ 

7 assigned chairDjBfsons and/or committees to handle: . i I .1 I I I 

a. publicity .7 ■ ■ ^ _±H ' ^ Jri 

b. guest recaption .^j : •• 9 ' S^'S^'S 

c. facilities / .. ..-, ■■■■■ .j^. L- J ^i;;; 

d. display /exhibits ., -x Q • U ^ ti 

f. entertainment/refreshments . .. » ' L-I-I*J - 

g. cleanup v* EU 0 d CU. 

8. scheduled thp date and time for the open house so that: 

^ a. thers'was no conflict with major school and/or com- "i | r~\ I I j I 

munity events ' — ' ^ ' ' — ' 

b. there waa ample -time to plan, publicize, and-make -i | • I I- I I 
^ - preparations l_l ^ L-i L_l L-> 

EMC ) . ^ 




/ / / / 

9. actively supervised and coordinated the preparations for i — i ■ — i i ■ 

theevent U' U □ □ 

In conductihg the open house, the teacher: 

10. " made sure that students and faculty knew their assign-, i — i i — i r-^ i — i 

ments and were in their pl9ces | | LJ | | | | 

11. made a final check of facilities, displays, and materials i — i i — i i — • , — . 
before the guests arrived v | | | | | | ( | 

12. fulfilled his/her responsibilities In meeting guests, mak- . i — i i — i i — i | — i 
ing presentations, etc r, | | | | | | LJ 

13. was available to students and faculty to answer questions i — i' - i — i i — i i — i 
' and solve problems as they arose | | | | | | | | 

14. followed through with cleanup, thank-you nqbzfe, and i — i i — i i — i r — i 
_ evaluation of the event ^ | | | | | | lJ 

As planned and conducted by the teacher, the actual open 
house: 

15. involved student^ in a variety of ways (working on com- ^ i — i i — i i — i 
mittees, acting as guides, making preparations, etc.) . . | | ' [ | LJ 

16. functioned smoothly and went according to plan EU D 

17. attained the identified objectives .^Q | 1 | | Pi 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses, ifany item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
• what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). , , , 
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about using the center's pbte 
Modules ^ 



Organization 

Each mcidule designed to help you gain competency ' 
in a particular skill area considered import|int to teach* 
ing success. A it^odul^ is made up of a series of learning 
experiences/some providing background infonnation, 
some providing practice experieoces, and others com^ 
bining these two functions. CJompleting these experi- 
ences sho uld enable you to achieve the temiinal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The final experience 
In each module always requlres^ou to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a-student teacher, or ao inservi6e te9Cher. 

Proctduras 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
■ teacher education program. You needto take only thos^ 
modules covering skills whiCh you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if ypu already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you shouldparefully review^(1) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed, on p. 4, (3) the Cjverviews pre-, 
ceding each learning experi^nce.^nd (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the informatibn you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: . , . 

• that you do not tiave the^competencies indicated, 
and should cornpleje the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, ^and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(sfe,^ , ^ 

• that you are^ready com'petent In this area, and 
ready tQ complete th^inal learning experience in 
order to "test out" '^'^ 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or revievy) previous 
sections of the module or other related^ activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. 
. Any time you dq not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
. mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
. source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency. This couki involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
: pleting additional activlti^ suggested by th(? resource 
person; (4) Resigning your own learning experience; or 
/ (5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
yqiir resouroe person. 



Tarminoiogy 
, Actual Scriool Situation .. I refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service tekcher would be functioning In an actual school 
situation. If you do not have aecess to an actual school 
situation when you are taking.the module, you car^com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience. You^ 
would then do the final learning experience later; i.e., 
when you have access to an actual school situation. 
AHemate Activity or Faedbacic . . . refers to an Item or 
feedback device which may substituta for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. 

Occupational Specialty . . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational sen/ice area (q.g., the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, anfl electricity).- - 
Optional Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence. \ 
Resource Person . . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educatidnal program; the professor, Instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or codperating/supen/ising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module. ' ^ - ' 

Student . . . refers to the person who Is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution. 
\ Vocational Service Area . . . refers to a major vocational 
I field: agricultural education, business and office educa^ 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trdde and industrial edu- 
cation. 

You or Uia Teacher . . . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module. ^ 

Levels of Performance for Rnal Assessment 

HI A . .^The criterion was not met because it was not 

applicable to the situation. v 

None ... No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 

although it was relevant, . ^ . 

Poor ... The teacher Is unable to perform this skill or 

has only very limited ability to perfonh it. 

Fair ... The teacher is unable to perform this skilj In an 

acceptable manner, but has spma abliity to perform It. 

Good . . . The teacher is able to^performlhis skill in an 

effective manper. ' ' ' / 

Excellent . . .Theteacherfsableto perfonn this skill in a 

very effective manner. ^ 
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lltlet Of ^he Center's 
Performance-Based Teacher Educatibn Modules 



CH i g onr A: ymgwm Wnnlng, P»v1opmnt •wd Cvahirtieft 

A-1 Prepare fbft a CommunKy Survey 
A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 
A-3 Report tM Rndlngs of a Community Survey 
Organ(2e4n Occupational Advisory Committee 
Maintain airOccypatlbnal Advisory Committee 
Develop Prograrfi Goats and. Objectives 
Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
Develop a Course of Study 
Deyelop Lon^^lange Program Plans 
Conduct a Sfudent Foliow-Up Study 
Evaluate YourVbcationai Program . 

Calegofy B: Inainjctlonal Planning 

B^l Determine Needs and Interests of Students 
Develop^lStUdent Performance Objectives 
Develop a Unit of Instnjction 
Develop a Lesson Plan 
Select Student Instructional Materials 
Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 



A-e 

A-7 



B-2 
B-6 



Calegofy C: tnetnictionaJ Execution ^ 

C^ Direct Field Trips 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussioiis. Pane! Discussions, and 
Symposiums ^ 
Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 

Tecliniques ^ ... 

Direct Students in Instructing Otiier Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
Guide Student Study ^ 
Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students in Applying Probiem-Soiving Techniques 
•Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summarize a Lesson ^ 
^ ,^ Employ Oral Questioning Technique 
C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 
C-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 
Present an Illustrated Tallo 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 
Individ uallzelnstructlon 
_ _ Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present infomiation 
C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

Present Information with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

Present Infomnatlon wnh Overhead and Opaque Materials 
Present Information with Fllmstrips and Slides 
Present Information with Films 

Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 » Present Infbnnatlon with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 
0-29 Present Infbnnatlon with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 
C ata g O f y P: inetnictloiwl CvakieMon ^ 

P-1 Ef^ish Student Perlbmiance Criteria ^ 
Assess Student Performance: Knowledge 
Asaesi Student Perlbnnance: Attitudes 
Assess Student Perlbrmance: Skjils 
Determine Student Grades 



C-^ 

C-4 

C-5 

06 

C-7 

C-8 

C-9 

C-10 

C-11 

C-12 



C-15 
C-18 
C-17 
C-18 
C-19 



C-22 

C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C-26 



&-2 

0-4 

0-5 



0-e Evaluate Your instructional Effectiveness v 
CMgonr E: iMnictfofial Management 

E-1 Project Irfstnjctional Resburce Needs 
&-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your V&cational Facilities 
E-4 Maintain a Rling System 



E-5 ProyWe for Student Safety 

E-6 ProvMe for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students ^n Developing S^lf-Oiscipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E*9 Manage 4he Vocational Labor^ory , ' 

Category F: OyWance 

F-1 . Gather S^xlecrt Data Using Fomial Data<5ollectlon Techniques 
^ F~2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
'F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs ^ 
F-4 ^ ProvWe Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 
F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 

Category Q: Scbool^omiminlly RelalioRa 

Q-1 Devetop a Sc^Kk)mmunlty Relations Plan tor Your ^)cidonal 
Program . ' , / 

G-2 Give Presentations 10 Promote Your Vocational Progr£n i - 
G-3 Devek>p Brochures to Ptomote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Youi' Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and ArttelesConceming Your Ntocational 
*• « Program 

G-6 Arrange fortelpvi^lon and Radio Presentations Concerning Your ' 

Vocational Program 
G>7 Conduct an Open House 
G-6 Work with Members of the Community ♦ 
G-9s Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program , ^ 

Category H: Student Vocational Organbatton 
H-1 Devek)p a Personal Phitoeophy Concerning Student Vbcatlonal 

Organl2atk>ns 
H-2 Establish a Student Vbcatlonal Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for ' 

Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vpcational Organizatk>n Members i^Devetoping 

• and Financing i Ye«N Program of Activities 
H-5 Supendse Activities ofihe Student. Vocational Organizatton 
. H-6 Guk5ePaftk:^tp«UonihStuderitVocatk)ntfOrga^^ 
Calegoiy I: Profeaalonal Me and Development 

M keepUp-to^)ateProto8SlonaHr^^ ' * 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Professkm 

1-3 Devek>p an Active Personal Philosophy of Educatton 

M Sen« the School and Corpmunlty 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 ProvMe Laboratory Experiences tor Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-6 Supervise Student Teachers 

Categonr J: Coordination M Cooperallve Eduortlon 

J-1 Establish Guktellnes tor Your CooperatfveVocatkHiai Program 
J-2 Manage the Attendance. Trinsfers, and Termlnattons of Co^ 
Students 

J-3 Enroll Students In Your CoOp Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations tor Your Co-Op Program 

Place CoOp Students on th* Job r 
J-6 Oevetop the Training Ability of On-the%iobrinstnjctors . 
J-7 Coordinate On-the>k>b Instruction 
J-6 Evaluate Co-Op Students* On-4he>k)b Pertomiance 
J-9 Prepare tor Students' Related Instruction 



; J-10 SupenHse an Employer-Empk)ylM Appreciation Event 
RCLATCD PUBUCATIONt 

Student Gukle to Using Perfomnance-Based Teabher Educatkx) 
Materials 

Reeoi/rc^ Person Qukto to Using Perf^anance-Baied Teacher 
Education Materials 
; Gukle to the Implementation of Perfonnapoe^Based Teacher EducatkKi 
Perfonnance-Based Teibher Educatk)n: . . 
ThA State of me Art, General Educatk>n and Voditlonai E^Mcatk>n 



Fdr Information rtflardlng avaUabNHy and prictt of thtao maloHala contact-- 

AAVIM 

American Aaaodatlon for Vloc«tlon«l Inotnictional Materliit 
\ 120 EnginaoHng Center e Unlversfty of Qaorgia e Attiens, Qaorgia 30602 e (404> 542«^2Sa6 



